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ROFESSOR TANNER has made a real book, a complete textbook, follow- 


ing no beaten track yet not wandering in fruitless places. . . The cor- 
rect use of words, sentences and paragraphs is the constant aim, but there is no 
trace of the folly of the purist. . From the first to the last Professor 
Tanner has the real life of the student in mind. . . There is no desire to 


reveal the scholarship of the author but a purpose to have every student self- 
reliant in ability to say and write in such an effective way that he will be at 


ease in thought and expression Journal of Education 


COMPOSITION RHETORIC 


By WILLIAM M. TANNER 


INSTRUCTOR IN ENGLISH IN BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


A Book for Every Pupil Not a book for one type of class or pupil alone, but a 
hook “to promote self cultivation in correct and effective speech and writing” of every 
pupil, of every boy and every girl in every high school, Tanner's Composition and Rhe- 


toric comes as a much-needed volume to the thoughtful and practical teacher. 


Better English for Immediate Use _ \\it}) this goal always in mind, Tanner’s 
Composition and Rhetoric stimulates the pupil with specimens from the finest writings, 
in unusually wide range of possible subjects for composition, and numerous exercises 
ind assignments. Many of these exercises are based on full-page pictures, of which 


there are twenty-one in all, selected particularly for this book 


A Textbook and Handbook Combined |» addition, Tanner’s Composition 


inl Rhetoric contains a large amount of important supplementary material commonly 
available only in handbooks Logically arranged and well chosen, this material en- 
hances the value of the book for purposes of recitation assignment and makes it useful 


for frequent reference thereafter 


A book of genuine appeal and practical helpfulness 
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COUNTY-WIDE SCHOOL PLANNING 


By A. T. ALLEN 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction for North Carolina 


HE COUNTY WIDE 
and taxation holds the most immediate hope 
North 


The attitude of the people of the state toward taxation 


plan of organization 


for school improvement in Carolina. 
as changed materially within the last two years. In 


1921 several counties went to law rather than levy a 
1923 
many counties are levying 70 cents and more for the 
More 


Carolina for schools than ever before 


99 cent tax for a six months school term. In 


six months school term. 
1923 in North 
history of the state. 


tax is being levied in 
im the It is not being levied by 
egislative enactment, but by the people themselves of 
their own will on their own property for the education 
f their own children 

A six months school term is not sufficient to provide 
the proper educational facilities for the children of the 
state. With a six months school term a child is old 
nough to have completed high school before he can 
The legislature of 1923 


made ample provision so that any county that wishes 


the elementary school. 


now to provide an eight months school term can find 


y of law for it. It rests with the people themselves 


fter as to whether they want a larger and better 


system than they have had heretofore. There 


four general schemes under the law under which 


in be brought about: 


\rticle 17 provides for local taxation, dividing 


uunty up into a number of large districts and 


a special tax in each district. The objection to 


lan is that all the townships of a county are not 


in wealth, and in order to give all the children 


county an equal opportunity all the property of 


unty must support the education of all the 


n 


\rticle 18 provides a special taxing district in 


all the county may be included except one unit— 


lly chartered district or township. When a 


votes under Article 18 all local taxation, except 


for the payment of bonds, is repealed and the 
tax takes its place. The county authorities are 


t liberty to go into the special taxing district and 


redistrict the schools for the benefit of all the people. 

3. Article 20 provides for a county wide plan of 
taxation and organization— 

a. You can have the county wide plan of taxation 
with the specially chartered and local tax districts still 
running on as at present. 

b. A county wide plan of taxation and organization 
with all the local tax districts and specially chartered 
schools abolished. 

In my opinion these plans are desirable in the reverse 
they The 
order of desirability is as follows: 


order from which are mentioned above. 

1. The county wide plan of organization and tax- 
ation, all specially chartered schools having surrendered 
their charters. 

2. The county wide tax with the specially chartered 
schools still running as at present. 

3. The special taxing district. 

4. The local unit plan. 

The county wide plan rests upon the principle of 
justice and fairness to all the children of the state. In 
one county of the state there is an assessed valuation 
of $123,000,000. $35,000,000 of it is in the rural dis- 
tricts outside of the city, and $88,000,000 is within the 
city limits, are about the same number of 
children in the rural districts that are in the city. It is 


evident, in the rural dis- 


yet there 
therefore, that the children 
tricts have only half the property guarantee for an 
education that the 
all the 
for the 


children in the city have. In my 
should be a 
education of all the children that 


that unit. 


opinion property of a civil unit 
guarantee 
reside within This is the only way open at 
present for the rural schools to provide an eight months 
I am 
advocating an eight months term because I think 


that is sufficient. Eig 


school term for all the children in the county. 
not 
it months is the minimum time 
in which the work of the course of study can be com- 
pleted, and even with that the amount of retardation in 
a county 


will be I should not advocate a 


leveling process, nor should I like to do any- 


very great. 
general 


would in any 


that way interfere with local 
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initiative and local enterprise. It is not fair for a part hinder the development of the city school systems ; 
of the people in the county to run a line around that ter- North Carolina, because the city schools have taken ¢! 
ritory in which the most property is segregated and to 


lead in the educational advancement in this state. A 
declare that the property within this arbitrary line shall 


the same time it is necessary, if we wish to provi 
support the education only of those children who are 


kind of education that will support a democra 
fortunate to live within. You can not build by destroy- 


devise some way whereby an eight months term « 
ing. I would not do anything that would in any way offered to every child in the state. 


SOME NEGLECTED FACTORS AFFECTING EARLY SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES* 


By DR. L. A. WILLIAMS 


Professor of Education, The University of California 


“WHE GENERAL historian in the field of edu- measure of prosperity and economic indepe: 


cation contents himself with a brief para- Instead of a few 


small and scattered centres of 


graph or sentence to the effect that during lation immediately adjoining the Atlantic scala: 


these years there was a general lack of interest in edu- colonists had penetrated the interior to a distar 


cation and that many of the towns where grammar several miles, followin 


g the streams and natur 
ools ought to have been supported, petitioned for tours of the land until definite towns and villag: 


relief from compliance with the law, while in some bering sometimes hundreds of souls had dott 


cases the towns merely neglected to provide grammar country to such an extent as to make an area of mor 


schools, since it was less expensive and more nearly 


or less connected settlement, instead of the wide! 
possible to pay the money penalty than to administer 


tered villages, or plantations, or parishes, along 


and support the school. Such is, of course, a statement row border of the ocean. Such industries as | 


ot the tacts but explanation of the reason for these do with the collection and distribution of raw ma 


facts is not so simple had sprung up all through the colonies, nort 
Habit, custom, and tradition would all conspire to south, with a resultant comparative comfort of | 
make one seek to find in the political conditions of the living \dams, writing of the New England C 
times an explanation of the questi in answer to the Ssavs “During the quarter of a century pr g 
problet \t first glance and with a most broad and 1675, the growth of the New England Coloni 
general meaning given to the tern al « li numbers and in resources, had been marked 
; ich a solution of the er you ” Sa With no Indian War of any magnitude for a 
fac ‘ Hloweve mucl it is popularly spoken of tion, and with ample areas of free land upon w 
p cal ften at heart econ um! social it expand, the frontier extended rapidly, and the 


opening of the inter-ra 


ousana, of whom al 


politi tion, in which cases the immediate and pre mately thirty-seven thousand were located in t! 


ies from Main to Plymouth, three tl 


nd twelve thousand in Connect 


proteste« 


i ft sought in the cor inf 


jlonit 
secom 
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nature to the extent that the social and economic status tion doubled. At the 
we of a people, rising out of industrial and domestic con- flict (Indian Wars) . . tl ttlers pr 
“| ditions, often give rise to exigencies that call for numbered about fifty-two hi , 
> 
cipitous causes may be those of political expediency, board clr 
whil basic and fundamental causes are economic ™ Rhode Island, 
and social in reply to official inquiry from England as 
[he answer to the problem of why the colonists neg present ( lost state of New England, Edwar 
, lected secondary schools, and even acitvely. not to say lolph replied nhabitants includi: . ' 
enuously, against the es shment and Hampshire and Maine) about one hundred ar 
at Wing memechiately preceding and fo ving the rive we about thirty merchants are esteemed ; 
sear 1675. Biv the of comtare from ten thousand to twenty thousand pout 
irdships and sufferings meident to the severest S¢T s but on hired wages except a few w ry 
ens f pioneering had given way t a nsiderable tour vears for the charge of being transporte | ; 
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thirty thousand and forty thousand able to 
war arms, four thousand in Boston.” 

Still further evidence might be given to show how 
satisfactory was the internal economic status of the 
lonies by 1675, especially in New England where 
secondary education had made the greatest progress. 
Clearly, the resources were sufficient for the support 
f secondary schools if the people so willed through 
heir legislative bodies. Exactly how many grammar 
schools (by which term the secondary schools of col 
nial times are differentiated from the elementary) 
vere actually established and run by 1675, the records 
not show, since there are no complete and authentic 
reports. There were some, that is certain, and it was 
the intention of those who made up the General Court 
that there should be many as evidenced by the laws 
assed around this date. 

It was, however, this very same internal prosperity, 
ecessity for expansion, accumulation of wealth and 
resources within the colonies which was to bring dis- 
aster upon the colonial society, in which disaster may 
« sought the answer to the problem of neglect of 
secondary education. Beginning with King Philip's 
War in 1675 and for several decades thereafter, the 
entres of intellectual vigor in the colonies were to be 

ntly harassed and upset by Indian ravages and 


y the consequences of the devastation wrought by 
CS irs. 

With the comparatively enormous increase of popu- 
ation in the New England Colonies referred to above. 


here came the inevitable necessity for expansion, ter- 
as has been seen. Every mile into the wilder- 

the pioneer advanced, every acre that he 

every fish that he caught and every deer that 


f l, left just so much less for the Indian and his 


ints. So long as the white settlers confined 


lves to a few scattered villages along the coast 
ind the bays, the Indian merely looked on, with 
When, however, a 


vecame a shipful, and these shiploads 


no doubt, but inactive 
by dozens and by scores; when scattered 


came villages, and villages became towns; 


few settlements along the coast began to 
d t } es of the white man began to 
the { ests and or he < res of land 
1 lakes ; then the Indian sense of justice and 


f ownership and possession prompted to 
and urged the red man to assert himself and 


prope 


Papers, Colonics (British), 167 6, N 1967, 


had been legally bought and fairly paid for according 
to English law—which is a highly false assumption— 
the Indian knew nothing about the English idea of 
property rights, deeds, laws of possession, etc., etc., 
and the bill of sale, the exchange of commodity by 
which the colonist may have acquired the right of title 
meant nothing to the Indian. With a very definite 
sere of justice and a determined purpose to protect 
and preserve his hunting ground, the Indian deter- 
mined to take matters into his own hands and right 
what he conceived to be his wrongs. His method was 
to adopt a policy of annihilation and complete destruc- 
tion, in modern phraseology, “to sink without trace,” 
and this method and policy he proceeded to put into 
execution. The Indian was actuated by an economic 
and not a political motive. The forest and the stream 
were to him sources of food and shelter, he must have 
them to live, therefore he would take them from the 
white man and at the same time annihilate the pale 
face. 

Under date of April 1, 1676, Governor Berkeley 
wrote to Secretary Sir Joseph Williamson: “All Eng- 
lish planters on the main covet more land than they are 
safely able to hold from those they have dispossessed 
of it. This was the cause of the New England troub- 
les; the Indians complaining that strangers had left 
them no land to support and preserve their wives and 
children from famine. The English have seldom 
had the better of them and have often lost whole parties 
that have been sent out against them. The New Eng- 
land men will not recover their wealth and towns they 
have lost these twenty coming years.’ 

The details and descriptions of King Philip’s War 
need not be here considered but only the effects of it 
upon the colonies. Considered strictly as an economic 
problem, the loss of material and human resources dur- 
ing this brief and bloody struggle was enormous. 

“There was not a New England colony which did 


not suffer, there was scarcely an outpost which was not wholly 


it 
did not receive a severe blow 


deserted and burned, or which 
from which it took long to recover. The outposts of scttlement 
naturally suffered most. The district of Maine, which in 1675 
ontained thirteen towns and plantations, and could muster per 
haps a thousand soldiers in case of need, was desolated. Ever 
settler n Kennehe County had fled by 1677, though fifty 
families had lived there seven years before Bristol had been 
burned, Wiscasset harassed Biddeford destroyed, Portland 
deserted and ‘ rned, Brunswick reduced to ashes. The 
whole country east of Casco Bay was a waste, and of all the 
towT and lantations rate d five years before. only about 
xf uined in 168 allies of Philip had dealt the cour 
try t of New Ha i blow from which it did not 
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‘ State Paper 1675-76 No. 858, p. 365 
of State Mathew Low Kimba The Expansion of New England, p. 57. 
Boston, 1909 
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Such was the disaster in the distant frontier. It 
was no less on the more immediate frontier line, as is 
evidenced by the fact that in Massachusetts the towns 
of Worcester, Mendon, Berlin, Deerfield, Northfield, 
Groton, Lancaster, Stow, Brookfield, New Bedford, 
Medfield, Marlboro, Middleboro, Milford, Ayer and 
Maynard were either destroyed or deserted. The ex 
tent of this single act of devastation can be understood 
better in the light of the fact that these towns averaged 
The 


depletion of material and human resources wrought 


probably around thirty to forty families in each.® 


by King Philip’s War, as a whole, is evident from 
statements like the following: 


“Along the entire New England frontier burned buildings 


and abandoned farms bore mute witness to the fury of the 


struggl Plymouth reported her war expenses as eleven thou 


sand seven hundred forty-three 


pounds, Connecticut, hers as 


twenty-two thousand one hundred seventy-three pounds, and 
Massachusetts, hers as forty-six thousand two hundred ninety 
two pounds a total equivalent today of over two milhon dol 
lars. One man out of ever) 


killed.” 


sixteen of military age had been 


It must be constantly borne in mind, of course, that 


these losses in human resources were not absolute, 


since accretions were being constantly received on 


account of the new 
the New 


during these years of wars, actually increased‘ 


settlers. The total population of 


England colonies, as well as of the others, 


in spite 
of the wars, because the immigrants continued to come 


to America in ever-increasing numbers. All these new 


colonists had to be absorbed imto the pioneer life which 


made for complications, especially since these later 


immigrants came from such diverse groups and for 


such a variety of reasons All 
make 


of purpose as will appear later 


this filling up of the 


settlements did not entirely for 


harmony and 
single-mindednes 

All this would have been and was calamity enoug! 
for the American colomies and yet there followed i 


rapid succession the further destruction of material 


King William's 


frontier was thrust 


and human resources occasioned by 
Anne’s Wars The 


again towards the coast and the 


and 


back retugees 


trom 


the Indian massacres hopefully sought refuge in the 


larger towns and more settled areas The Indian with 


is economn “complex” had once more been imstru 
mental m conditions 


providing unfavorable for the 


ondary schools im the 


de velopment ot 


first 


political 


glance one nught conclude that here was a 


cause at work, since these wars were actually 


no quarrels of the colonists but rather of the mother 


countries over matters of state and the colonies ha 


been inevitably dragged into them. 


is admitted with the further comment that the Indian 
who were the direct cause, so far as the colonic 
were concerned, of the heavy losses in men and mat 


rials—the Indians were not concerned with thx 


rels of either France or England but merely use: 


uar 


The contentio: 


opportunity thus afforded them as an excuse for ray 


age and murder, to the end that they might dri 
white man from their forests and streams, or at 
prevent him from further advance into their ter 


The Indian was the direct cause of the econon 
in these wars, and his motive for engaging in the 
gle was an economic and not a political one 
Indian, likewise, was the direct and immediate | 
to a further extension of the frontier and thx 


tinued presence in the towns of the former frontiers 


men. 


This latter fact had most far-reaching social 
The frontiersman was by nature an individual 
was the radical of the times, bold and adventur 
spirit, in attitude, and in manner of life. It was 
very characteristics that had made him a fronti 
and he chafed under the restrictions imposed 
him by the life in the towns. He was not 
amenable to law and paid little attention to the 
of the General Court. The more stabilized a: 
servative element that had remained fixed to bi 
the towns and thus secure for themselves an 
children some of the less tangible rewards of lif 
those who were eager for schools above and 
the rudiments. While, therefore, the presenc« 
former frontiersmen in the towns swelled the 
of families in many of them to the point where a 
mar school was demanded by law, the lack of 
munity interest on the part of this individualis* 
ment often prevented a proper execution of the 
of the General Court. 

Not only so, 


materials, 


but this constant drain upon m 
together with the constant influx of 


non-producers, as the immigrants were bound 


tor a time at least after they landed, terribly «i 
the available The Indi: 
been only too successful in many cases in his det 
ation to make life impossible for the white n 


what he considered, his hunting ground. The | 


wealth of the colonies 


reserve always occasioned by war inevitably car: 


a by product the necessity for an expenditure ( 


and energy by which to recoup these losses. W 
the thought. 


time, and strength of a communit: 


we engaged in providing the means whereby its 
bers may 


exist, there is little chance that intel! 
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interests can successfully demand or receive much 
uttention. As pointed out in connection with King 
Philip's War, the wealth of those colonies in which 
secondary schools had been established and in which 
ompulsory legislation concerning them had already 
wen enacted, had been drained off in comparatively 
tremendous quantities to meet the demands of the 
Indian Wars. Consequently for another economic 
reason the interest in secondary schools was at a low 
ebb during these years. 

By the treaty of Utrecht in 1713 Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland and Hudson Bay were ceded by France to 
England. Thus there was, temporarily at least, re- 
moved from the New England colonies the menace of 
the hostile ally, the Indian, and the frontier line was 
mee again expanded. Here, undoubtedly, is a political 
condition exerting a potent influence on the problem. 

As the frontier and wild lands once more were freed 
if the hostile Indian, the discontented and unhappy 
frontiersmen and the newly arrived immigrants within 
the towns began to look longingly toward the free and 
pen country. The more conservative element within 
the towns were nothing loath to have the more adven- 
turous among them move out into the new and unde- 
veloped portions of the colonies. An economic situ- 
ation made it possible for the more conservative ele- 
ment to encourage the migration of these discontents 
nd at the same time to obtain for themselves material 
pront. 
\lthough the colonies had suffered terribly in mate- 
nal losses during the Indian Wars, as pointed out 
above, nevertheless in a new and pioneering country, 
rich in natural resources, peopled by a hardy and thrifty 
race, rapidly receiving new people to fill up depleted 
ranks, such conditions could not long continue and in 
New England at this time they did not. It had always 
been the policy of England to limit the industrial activi- 
tes of the companies to whom she had given grants 

New World, to such forms as were consistent 
with supplying English factories with raw materials, 
allowing the colonies no chance to develop manufactur 
ing among themselves. This policy had been consist- 
ently tollowed in the case of the New England col 

Raw materials in the form of lumber, furs, 
sh, gram, tar, pitch, etc., abounded throughout the 

England settlements, and their abundance was a 
source from which the colonists soon replenished their 

rs until a certain minimum appeared as a surplus 
seeking investment. 

was at just about this time that England was 


eden, W. B. Economic and Social History of New England 
p. 388 
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passing through the spasm of land speculation repre- 
sented and typified by the so-called “South Sea Bub- 
ble.” The influence of this craze for land speculation 
was felt in the New England colonies and much capital, 
comparatively, of the New England conservatives was 
invested in new lands to be resold at advanced prices 
to actual settlers. It was in this manner that many of 
the towns relieved themselves of their undesirable citi- 
zens, aided in the settlement of new territory, and 
added to their store of this world’s goods. 

Legislative action was also taken by which new ter- 
ritory was opened up and new settlements were begun 
with more or less vigor. At .various periods from 
1727, the Massachusetts General Assembly, for in- 


stance, distributed grants of land to heirs of the 


militia or soldiers, or to surviving soldiers themselves, 
who had taken part in the Indian Wars. Often these 
grantees became proprietors, selling the lands to actual 
settlers instead of themselves taking possession of 
them. The extent of this movement is thus illustrated 
by Miss Mathews. “In 1748 one hundred and forty 
towns had been incorporated since the colony’s found- 
ing, and of these, sixty-eight had received charters 
since 1692." In similar manner settlements were 
made and towns established, though more slowly, in 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. The Con- 
necticut colony was likewise active in the establishment 
of new centers of population, the defection from New 
I:ngland pouring over into New York, New Jersey and 
even as far South as into South Carolina and Georgia. 
(ut of all this scattering of population and establish- 
ment of pioneer settlements, two factors inhere, potent 
to prevent further attentions to secondary education, 
one economic, the other social in nature. While it is 
true that as one of the conditions of these grants, one 
of the “rights” was set apart for schools, the limited 
number of settlers in these grants would not bring them 
under the general law which made provision of a gram- 
mar school compulsory and such schools as were estab- 
lished were elementary in nature as scattered records 
show.'” In the settlements where the numbers were 
sufficient to demand a grammar school, the economic 
factor was of such potency as to cause neglect or open 
defiance of the laws concerning such institutions. 
With these widely scattered settlements far removed, 
in many cases, from the older towns, the natural high- 
ways and old trails were not sufficient for communi- 
cation or transportation. It became necessary there- 
fore, to construct and to keep in a passable state of 
repair, highways, bridges, ferries, or even, later, canals 
* Mathews, L. K. The Expansion of Mey Ragend, p. 85, referring 


Barry, J. S., History of Massach ssetts, \ Il, p. 163 
“ Consult especially, Barnard, H Am. Jour. Edu., Boston. 
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These were public utilities to be used in common by all 
members of all the settlements and following the, by 


this time, well-established custom, taxes for roads, high- 


ways, and bridges were levied upon the populace. In 
the very nature of the case, these tax burdens were 
heavy because the absolute amount of taxable wealth 
was limited but as well because the cost of this original 
To 
add a still further burden of tax for the support of 
secondary 


construction of means of communication was high. 


education, education 


an over and above 


HE BUREAU of Educational Research in the 
School the 


North Carolina is standardizing a new test in 


of Education at University of 


the appreciation of English prose. This test measures 


the ability of the student to recognize good prose when 


compared w it! 


the 


poor prose, in much the same manner 


as 


\bbott-Trabue Exercises in Judging English 


Poetry measure ability to recognize good poetry. 


English 


teachers who would like to the 
in their classes will be supplied with materials free of 
chi the first of January, 1924. 

expense to the 
be the postage or express charges both ways, from 
and to Chapel Hill, N. C 
in any grade from the fifth elementary school grade up 
to 


try new test 


until 


The only 


school system trying out these tests will 


These tests are applicable 


and through the 


university English classes. Reports 


of the results wall 


be supplied to those schools which 


assist in the standardization of the test. 

Any teacher or principal who wishes to accept this 
offer should write at once to Ada B Viele, Assistant 
in the Bureau of Educational Research, Chapel Hill, 


N. ( giving 


the 
{ ww th 


following information : 


a Number of classes or recitation sections to be 
tested 

(b lotal number of pupils to be tested. 

(c) Number of pupils in largest recitation section 


id) ¢ included in these 
of the 


booklets and the 


Tades 


sections 


Nannie person who 


Individual Record Sheets are returned 


be ing ust d 


number of booklets to supply 


the largest 


class (c) and enough Individual Record Sheets to sup 


of students to be tested (b) will 
re December 1, 1923, and charged to 


The test 


- 
5 


responsible for the 
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A NEW ENGLISH PROSE TEST 


By M. R. 


The University of North Carolina 


the merest rudiments,—was to add insult to injury 
the estimation of these rugged and individualistic, 
well as practical-minded, if not short-sighted, pioneer: 
The town-settler seeks quick returns and moves or 
The town-builder remains to realize on his visi 
the community into which he comes. These ar! 
eighteenth century pioneers were settlers, it took a , 
eration and more to produce the builders. Such was 
the economic factor. 


(To be concluded in our next issue) 


TRABUE 


booklets are to be used over and over again by difi 
classes and finally returned to Chapel Hill. Each 
is to record his judgments on an Individual R 
Sheet. All the records are to be returned befor: 
ruary 1, 1924, to the Bureau of Educational Res 
where they will be tabulated. 

The North 
Prose consist of thirty prose paragraphs, each printed 
in three 


Carolina Exercises in Judging Englis! 


versions. The test consists in selecting 
best version and the poorest version of each parag: 


Scnoor Journar publishes herewit! 


first and easiest selections. The December and 


uary issues will complete the series. 
to the test under the conditions 
should write at once to Miss Viele. 


Anyone wis 


use outlined 


I 


(A) The magnet is a great thing for sailors. It tells : 
how to sail their boats. They used to go by the sun at 
stars, but when it got cloudy they got lost. Sometim 
wind blowed the ship on a rock and broke it all to smash. S$ 


you didn’t dare to 


go far from land before they f 
compass 
(B) 

} 


pe tore 


wl 


Men 


the 


discovered 


10 sail sea were afraid of 


The 


cloud or something, and then how « 


going 
sun might get bel 


uld they tell 


ver ar 
ts were 


what ti: 


was. If the stars did not shine, they could not tell whi 
they were going. There might have been rocks big encoug 
to break the ship in two, but they could not see them 


C) Before the magnet was discovered men did not da 
sail very far out on the sea. Whenever they sailed out of 
land, they could judge only by the sun and the stars 

they were going. But if it was stormy, and the sun and 

wer iden, they had no way of telling where their « 

la so th ssel would often drift before the wind, a: 
lashe the rocks and go to pieces 

II 
(A) Holland is by the sea. The land is lower tha: 


built a dike out of rocks and dirt. 


That k 


the wa 
grass. 


will me 


1 


(B) 
great 
that 
the dil 
to hol: 
the 
? the be 
= water 
likes 
rent a fin 
spk 
lis rout 
His 
as 
and 
| ar 
— 
above lit 
sh 
H 
to be 
a ee. vill see that the test 
after 
ply the total nut 
be sent on of bn 
the person (c) water, so they 
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the water from running over the country and is covered with 
The grass has roots which help to hold it together so it 
They watch it all the time, so that 
That would spoil the country. 

Much of Holland is below the level of the sea, and a 
great dike built of stones, sand, and earth, is the only thing 


will not get washed out. 
t will not leak or wear out. 


that keeps the water from overflowing the land 
the dike are covered with long coarse grass, whose roots help 
The dike is watched continually, lest 
undine waves should break down the walls and destroy 


to hold the soil in place. 
the beautiful country behind them. 


water would run in and spoil the farms, except that they have 
These are made of sand, earth, and rocks, covered with 
Somebody watches them all the time. The roots hold 


together, so the waves will not ruin the farm lands. 


is a kind of wall. 


) the prettiest dog I ever saw. 

blooded sheep dog with dark gray hair made lighter by 

splotches of white on his chest and head especially. 

was light on his feet, and easy in every 

He would often stand, wagging his tail, and look 
with understanding, contented eyes; 
gently stroke his pretty head. 

Bob's calm, peaceful eyes were no less pretty than his 
| body and no less attractive than his alertness and grace 
gray hair was spotted with white, and his tail looked like 
He was a very fine 


hought he was exceedingly pretty. 
Bob was a sheep dog of the 
On his chest was a shield of purest 
f his head was showered with sno 


waving his silvery 


ght him the most beautiful dog I had ever seen. 


» and black and brow: 
urd away off in a 


at said, “All right, Bobwhite! 


ld 
e near a held of peas and 


His call was loud and clear 


ciation of earth’s beauty, or failed to express it; who has 
always loo!:ed for the best in others and given the best he had; 
whose life was an inspiration and whose memory a benediction. 

(B) When has a man been successful? When he has 
earned a good living, enjoyed a pleasant life, and made a large 
number of friends; when he has caused men to respect his 
intelligence and little children to enjoy his company; when he 
has done his duty whether in the shop, in the pulpit, or in the 
fields; when he has enjoyed and shared beautiful thoughts and 
experiences; when he has seen only the good in others and 
showed only the best of himself; when his life has become 
inspiring and his memory pleasant to his fellowmen. 

(C) Success consists in having lived a full life, enjoyed 
happy laughter, and experienced great love; in having earned 
the respect of intelligent people and the affection of little 
children; in having found one’s place in the world’s work, and 
having accomplished his labors worthily, whether in the class- 
room, the office, or the mill; in having sensed the beauty in 
art and nature and having called the attention of others to it; 
in having revealed only the best in himself and having seen 
only the best in others; in having left behind him the memory 
of an inspiring and wholesome personality. 

VI 

(A) The coyote is a long, slim, sick, sorry-looking skeleton 
with shaggy gray hair and a furtive, evil eye. He slinks 
along with drooping tail, so mean, so spiritless, so cowardly 
that all creatures despise him. His cry is a peculiar doglike 
yelping, something between a howl and a bark. 

(B) The coyote makes a noise something like a dog, but 
often making one think it is a child howling in pain. He does 
not attack anyone alone, but packs of them often follow travel- 
ers at night for many miles. His hair is gray and not very 
attractive, although often used for coats and robes. It is a 
very cowardly animal and all hate him. 

(C) The coyote looks like a sick wolf. He always sneaks 
around with its tail between its legs like a whipped dog. It 
does not look bold and brave, and its acts the same. He 
sounds as if someone had just hit him with a whip, or as if he 
had not had anything to eat for a week. They seldom attack 
except when hungry and in large packs. 


Vil 


(A) Somebody left a sum of gold at the end of the rain 
bow. An old man came along and picked up the pieces and 
put them in an old sack. He was going to hide it in the woods. 
There was a hole in his sack, and the gold pieces fell out while 
he was walking. A fairy came along and saw the gold pieces 
lying in the grass. She did not want the stingy old man to get 
them again so she turned the gold pieces into yellow dandelions 

(B) A pot of gold was hidden at the end of the rainbow. 
One day a selfish man found it. He poured the gold pieces 
into a bag and ran to the woods to hide them. He did not 


now that there was a hole in the bag. As he ran the gold 
es fell out and lay shining in the grass. There a little 
fairy found then She did not want the selfish man to find 


them again, so she changed them into flowers for the children. 


(C) A huge pot of gold was hidden away down at the end 
of a beautiful and gorgeous rainbow. One lovely bright day 
a most selfish old man found this wonderful treasure. The 
selfish man poured the extremely valuable gold pieces into a 
dirty old bag and ran swiftly to the dark woods to hide it 


not know that there was a very small hole in the much 


treasured bag. While he ran very swiftly the beautiful gold 
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¥ 
lighter white, and * 
om 
the top compact, 
and graceful. As he stood slowly [iy Cea 
rush and looking into my face with his gra sad eves, I Ba f 
tho 
IV 
\) One time a beautiful bird was setting on a old rail = Cea 
ter It was white 
its ice Was Shar 
H are your pea 
t was spring and the birds were singing itifully. +, tas 
4 \ pretty one, all brown and white and black, sang ver loudly. ho (i 
it t was sitting on a fenc med to 
Bobwhite! Are the peas ripe? Bobwhite!” hen an 
bird answered from a distance, “Bobwhite! Not quite!” 
One morning, in the spring of the year, a pretty brown a ae 
was sitting on a ig tence. His head was black and ti 
§ “Bobwhite! Bobwhite! . 
re the peas all ripe?” was what he seemed to say The = : i 
r came from far away It seemed to be, “Not quite ce : j 
I te! Not quite!” 
V 
He has achieved success who has lived well, laughed "ad all lis 
ind loved much; who has gained the respect of intelli iia Le 
gent men and the love of little children; who has filled his  ~ 
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pieces fell out one by one and lay shining brightly in the tall 
green grass. There a most charming little fairy found them. 
She did not want the selfish old man to find them again. So 
she changed them immediately into gorgeous yellow buttercups 
for the dear sweet children. 
Vill 

(A) Nearer and nearer it came. He saw with horror the 
smoking hair upon its tongue, and at last, approaching within 
a yard of where he stood, it raised its head and showed a 
wrinkled skin upon its throat. At that he gave a wild cry of 
terror, and smiting blindly at the horror with his sword, shut 
his eyes and fled with a white and ghostly face. Half mad 
with fear, he dashed through the gateway and into the forest. 
Many a time he fell, bruising himself upon the stones and 
against the trunks of the trees; but he took no heed of his 
wounds, for only one thought was present in his mind, 
that was to get back to the ship again. 

(B) The dragon kept coming nearer, and he became more 
frightened than ever 


and 


He saw that its tongue had hair on it 
and that it seemed to breathe fire. The skin 
all wrinkled and dry 


on its throat was 

He yelled and swung his sword with his 
eyes shut, then turned around and ran into the forest as fast 
He fell down 
a good many times and got several black and blue 


running into trees or falling on 


as he could. His face was as white as a sheet 


spots from 
stones. The only thing he 
could think about was getting back to the ship 


(C) What a horrible creature it was. Fire and brilliant 
red smoke came off its quivering tongue, 
glowed like blood in the reflected 


heart grew as the 


and its tiny eyes 
light he terror in his 
fearful beast came nearer and nearer. Then 


when at arm's length it raised its long flat head, reveal 


ing the thick, withered, yellow skin on its thr 


vat. Frightened 
hi } hlindls he flerce monster th 
out of Ms senses, he smote biindly at the fherce ronster with 


his heavy sword, shutting his eyes and starting in the other 


him. He 


hands and knees 


direction as fast as his trembling legs would carry 
fell over stones, knocking the skin from his 


and almost knocked his brains out on several trees There 
was no time to think of little injuries, however, for his only 
desire was to get back to the protecting arms of the tannbhar 


sh Pp 
IX 
(A) The pioneer with very littl money could quickly get a 
living for himself and his family He began learing a 
patch of land for corn and a garden, and building a rude log 
home. If he had any neighbors they would help him build his 
home At first he lived like the Indian, on the game which he 


shot in the forest and the fish which he caught in the sea or 
m a nearby river. Soon he began to gather the crops on his 
own land. In two or three years, when he had cleared mor: 
land and was raising a tew hogs and cattle, his living was 
secure 


Ihe early settlers had a very casy time getting a living 
All that was required was to clear a little patch of ground for 
corn and a Kal 


a ce littic log hous The 


him build his house, and 


and then in 


neighbors were always glad to hel; 
toxl was easily obtained by fishing and hunting Later one 
could gather crops from his own fields, raise hogs and cattk 
the wool from hus 


clothing. Within two or three years a man would have things 
running smoothly and could settl down to a comfortable and 


own sheep to provide 


peacetul life 


(C) 


Money was of little use to the early settlers. In order 


to support himself and his family, it was necessary to 


end 
many months clearing enough land for a little farm, and |uild 


ing a rude log house. Occasionally it was possible to oltair 


the help of a neighbor in building the walls of the hous« 
first the pioneer lived much like the Indian, hunting in 
forests and fishing in the streams. After some years, how 
he could begin to gather small crops from his own farn 
to raise a few hogs and cattle. If you were willing to 


hard, you didn't really need much money. 


x 


(A) Witches were much feared at one time in the 


of our country. Except for a few poorly educated folks 
still think it bad luck to have a black cat cross one’s pa 
to plant their potatoes in the wrong phase of the moon, | 
pay little attention to the old superstitions which once 

the lives of their great-grandparents. There were many | 
ers in witches at one time, but now we know too much 

nature to believe any one who says he saw an old womar 
ing a broomstick through the sky. People in this countr; 
all these foolish notions from Europe, where they us 


shoot witches, because they had a devil in them. 
(B) 


A witch was a person who was suspected of | 


secret commerce with Satan, or perhaps with one 


spiritual lieutenants. The 


seen numbers of supposea witches burned at 
otherwise put to death. 


among the clouds and stars. 


of Salem, Mass. 


pecome more 


yet, } 
te 


believed to be poss ssed by an evil spirt 


that 


in witchcraft hud long been common in Europe and g: 


numbers of people 


ave gradually d 
folks 


th 


moon. "(To be continued) 


NOVEMBER 


Dark, grim November, stalking by, 
Grieves for the year so soon to go; 
Brown tints upon the hillsides lie, 


And in the air come hints of snow. 


Dim, moving shadows fill the day, 


The flowers are dead, the birds have flown: 


Brown leaves are heaped in stark array— 


The book's voice brings a solemn tone. 


European ancestors of the 
England colomists had belicved in witchcraft and had 
the 

A favorite representation of a 
was the figure of a sharp-faced elderly lady, wearing a 
garment and conical hat, riding at night astride 


a 


At one time more than a « 
persons were condemned to death as witches in the one \ 
As education and scientific information 
generally diffused, people have recognized 
the belief in witches is erroneous. Occasionally one finds 
1owever, a superstitious or uncritical individual who 
» undertake any important enterprise on Friday the thirt 
\ witch was a person, usually an old woman, w 
The people th 
witches could fly through the air and that they ha 
power to bring all sorts of evil upon their enemies 


The 


had been put to death there as witches 
people have learned more about nature, these old superstit 
sappeared, though it is still possible t 
believe in lucky signs or unlucky days and who 
lat potatoes ought to be planted in the right phase of 


—Joel Benton 
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A SELECT LIST OF STANDARD TESTS* 


NE OF THE DUTIES of the Bureau of Edu- 

cational Research at the University of North 

Carolina is to distribute and to assist in the 
use of standard tests throughout the southern states. 
For the present no attempt will be made to supply all 
the many varieties of tests that are published. A 
choice list of thirty of the best tests has been prepared, 
however, and an effort will be made to supply these in 
any desired quantities to responsible school officials. 
If you are not sure from the descriptions given which 
tests would be most helpful in solving your problems, 
If we know of no satisfac- 
tory test for your purposes, we will tell you so frankly. 


ask us for suggestions. 


Our only purpose in selling test materials is to serve 
for southern children. 
The prices quoted below are just enough higher than 


the cause of better education 


the publishers’ prices to enable us to pay the freight 
to Chapel Hill. 
the cost of handling the materials is borne by the Uni- 
versity. 


We make nothing on sales and even 


Postage and express charges from Chapel 
Hill will be added to the prices quoted. Purchasers 
are requested to order materials by the package (25 
test blanks), or by the hundred, whenever possible. 


\ll checks should be made payable to the Bureau of 


Educational Research, University of North Carolina. 


Prospective purchasers are warned that there is no 


virtue in “giving tests.” Each of the measuring instru- 
sold by the Bureau is intended to measure a 
al type or phase of achievement. Unless you 
end to follow up with remedial action the problems 
red by the use of these tests, it would be inad- 

e to spend time and money in testing your pupils. 
Bureau will always be pleased to assist local 
ers and supervisors in the interpretation of their 


its and in the improvement of situations revealed. 


M. R. TRABUE, 
Director of the Bureau of Educational Research. 


s all correspondence to 


of Education, University of North Carolina, 


pel Hill, N. C. 


BRA 
Power Tests 
Hotz First Year Algebra Scales 
Speed Tests 
Rugg-Clark Standardized Tests in First Year 
Algebra 


sted by the 
University 


Bureau of Educational 
of North Carolina 


Research, School of 


ARITHMETIC 
Fundamental Operations 
Power Tests 
Woody Arithmetic Scales, Series B 
Speed Tests 
Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Tests 
Courtis Standard Research Tests: Arithmetic, 
Series B 
Reasoning Problems 
Power Tests 
Buckingham Scale for Problems in Arithmetic 
Stone Reasoning Tests 
Enciisu (See also READING) 
Forms in Composition 
Power Tests 
Briggs English Form Tests 
Language Completion 
Power Tests 
Trabue Language Scales 
Quality of Composition 


Hudelson Typical Composition Ability Scale 
Nassau County Supplement to Hillegas Scale 


Vocabulary 
Power Tests 
Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge 
Frencu (Vocabulary and Sentence Translation) 
Power Tests 
Henmon French Tests 
GEOGRAPHY 
Knowledge of Places 
Buckingham-Stevenson Place Geography Tests 
HANDWRITING 
Quality of Writing 
Ayres Measuring Scale for Handwriting 
Thorndike Scale for Handwriting of Children 
History 
Power Tests 
Van Wagenen American History Scales 
LATIN 
Power Tests 
Henmon Latin Tests 
Lohr-Latshaw Latin Forms Test 
READING 
Power Tests 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scales 
Speed Tests 
Burgess Picture Supplement Scale for Measur- 
ing Ability in Silent Reading 


Courtis Standard Research Tests: Silent Read 
ing, No. 2 
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SPELLING 
Power Tests 
Buckingham-Ayres Spelling Scales 
GENERAL ACADEMIC ABILITY 
Cole-Vincent Group Intelligence Test for 
School Entrants 
Haggerty Intelligence Examinations 
Mentimeters 
Miller Mental Ability Tests 
Nationa! Intelligence Tests, Scale A 
Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Tests 
Terman Group Test of Mental Ability 


Ayres Measuring Scale for Handwriting, Gettysburg 
Edition 
A conveniently arranged set of handwriting specimens care 
fully graduated on a seale for quality. Standard scores and 
directions printed on the seale. One sheet needed for each 
examiner. Time for testing, 3 minutes; for seoring 25 sam 
ples, 30 minutes. Price: 15¢c. 


Briggs English Form Test 


An excellent test of the formal elements in English com- 


position A sheet containing twenty sentences without neces 
sary punctuation, capital letters, apostrophes, ete One sheet 
required for each pupil tested Standard scores available 


Time required for giving test, 25 minutes; for seoring 25 


papers, 45 minutes, Price: 90c per hundred; 25c per package 
of 25; sample copy, 5c. 


Buckingham Scale for Problems in Arithmetic 


Test in three folders Division I for Grades IIT and IV; 
Division I! for Grades V and VI; and Division IIT for Grades 
VII and VIIT Problems graduated in difficulty One folder 
required for each pupi Standards and directions for scoring 
printed on seore sheet Time necessary for giving test, not 
more than 1% hours; for scoring 25 papers, 25 minutes. Price: 
90c per hundred; 25c¢ per package of 25; sample set, 5c. 


Buckingham-Ayres Spelling Scale 
Teast consists of several equivalent 25 word spelling lists 
graduate in diffieulty from ensy to hard, and suitable for 


testing pupils in all grades from the second through the high 


schoo Other lists of the same difficulty in every respect may 
be selected from the tuckingham Extension of the Ayres 
Spelling Seale by following lirections furnished One set of 
directions required for each examiner Excellent seores for 
comparisons by age and grade Time for giving test, 15 


minutes; for scoring 25 papers, 1 hour Price: Set of direc 
tions, 5c; Scale, 15c. 


Buckingham-Stevenson Place Geography Tests 


An eleven-page booklet containing three forms of a piace 


geography test for the world and three for the United States 
Scoring instructions and preliminary standard scores printed on 
class ‘ ahee’ One booklet required for each examiner 
Time for testing, 20-30 minutes; for marking 25 papers, 45 


minutes. Price: Test booklet with one record sheet, 15c; 
Record sheets 1',c each 


Burgess Picture Supplement Scale for Measuring 
Ability in Silent Reading 


A large sheet containing twenty equally difficult paragraphs 
to be read. This is the most satisfactory short test of speed ir 
reading. Full directions and standards printed on eac}) test 
blank. Suitable for Grades III to VIII. One sheet requir 
for each pupil to be tested. Time for giving test, 10 mi: 
for marking 25 test papers, 1 hour. Price: $1.25 per hundred; 
35¢ per package of 25; sample copy, 5c. 


Cleveland Survey Arithmetic Tests 


An excellent series of speed tests in the fundamental! r 
ations. Each operation is tested for speed at several diferent 
levels of difficulty. One booklet required for each pupil. + 
for comparison in Grades IIT to VITT, inclusive. Direct 
record sheet furnished with tests. Time required for ; g 


test, 35 minutes; for scoring 25 booklets, 2% hours. Price: 


$2.00 per hundred; 55c per package of 25: sample copy, 5 


Cole-Vincent Group Intelligence Test for School 
Entrants 


A six-page booket of ten group tests for classifying 
entering the first grade. One copy of test booklet rv 
for each pupil. This test has a relatively high correlati: 
the Stanford Revision of the Binet Tests. Time requir: 
giving test, 35 minutes; for scoring 25 test papers, 2 rs 
Price: $5.50 per hundred; $1.40 per package of 25; sample 
copy, 10c. 


Courtis Standard Research Tests: Arithmetic, Series B 


A speed test in the four fundamental operations for ‘ 
IV to VIII. Standard scores available. One test 
required for each pupil. Time necessary for administer 
minutes; for scoring 25 papers, 1% hours. Price: §1.10 per 
hundéred; 30c per package of 25; sample copy, Sc. Instruction 
booklets, 10c each. 


Courtis Standard Research Tests: Silent Reading, 
No. 2 


This is an eight-page folder containing two tests: | 
measuring speed in silent reading without reference 
uality; Part II measuring speed and comprehension cor 
in a single index. Full instructions for testing appear 
test hooklet Individual record cards supplied with test 
tain correct answers. Suitable for Grades IV to VIII 
folder required for each pupil. Time for giving test, 

i 25 papers, 144 hours. Price: $2.60 per hun 
dred; 70c per package of 25; Sc per copy. Instruction book 
lets, 10¢ each. 


tos or scoring 


Haggerty Intelligence Examinations 


Delta 1: Five non-verbal and one verbal group test { . 
Grades I to IIT 
Delta 2: Four verbal and one non-verbal group t 
use in Gredes III to IX Be sure to indicate whic! 
lesired 


One booklet required for each pupil to be tested Ex 


scores for comparison are available. Time required for givint 
each test, approximately 30 minutes; for seoring 25 


2 hours. Price: $5.25 per hundred; $1.35 per package of 25 
sample copy, 10c. Manual of Directions 25c. 
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Henmon French Tests 


A sheet containing a vocabulary and a sentence examina 
tion, to be used in any year of high-school French. Each test 
earefully graduated in difficulty. One sheet required for each 
pupil. Time necessary for testing, 30 minutes; for scoring 25 
papers, 2 hours. Price: $2.10 per hundred; 55c per package 
of 25; 5c each. 


Henmon Latin Tests 


A single sheet containing on one side a carefully graduated 
Latin vocabulary * st and on the other side a graduated sen- 
tence translatior test. One sheet required for each pupil 
tested. Time required for administering tests, 30 minutes; for 
scoring 25 papers, 2 hours. Price: $2.10 per hundred; 55c per 
package of 25; Sc each. ; 


Hotz First-Year Algebra Scales, Series A 


Five different seales: (1) Addition and Subtraction, (2) 
Multiplication and Division, (3) Equation and Formula, (4) 
Graphs, and (5) Problems. (Be sure to indicate which scales 
are desired. Examples on each scale graduated in difficulty. 
Good list of cymparative scores available. One blank required 
for each pupil tested. Time necessary for administering each 
seale, 25 minutes; for marking 25 test papers, 40 minutes. 
Price: 75c per hundred (Graph Scale, $1.35), or 20c per pack- 
age of 25 (Graph Scale, 40c); sample set, 15c. Manual of 
Directions, 80c. 


Hudelson Typical Composition Ability Scale 


\ booklet containing seale, directions for use and table of 
norms. Useful in Grades IV to XII. One booklet required for 
each examiner. Time for testing, 30 minutes; for grading 25 
papers, 2 hours. Price: 20¢ edch. 


Lohr-Latshaw Latin Forms Test 


\ single sheet containing thirty-five important Latin words 
grammatical forms are to be indicated by appropriate 
ng. The test is carefully graduated in difficulty and 
ard seores are available for second, third, and fourth 

Latin pupils in North Carolina high schools. One sheet 
1 for each pupil to be tested. Time for giving test, 

nutes; for scoring 25 test papers, 2 hours. Price: $1.50 


per hundred; 40c per package of 25; sample set, 10c. 


Mentimeters 


booklet containing three non-language and five language 

eh graduated in difficulty from very easy to very hard, 
se in all grades from the kindergarten to the university. 
s the only group test that has high correlations with the 
rd-Binet Test over such a wide range. Complete direc 
n each test booklet. Standard scores available both by 
nd grades. One booklet required for each pupil tested. 

cessary for giving test, 50 minutes; for scoring 25 book 

hours. Price: $6.50 per hundred; $1.65 per package 

0: 25; sample copy 10c. 


Miller Mental Ability Tests 


ir-page booklet containing three language tests. rhis 


least expensive of the reliable group tests for measuring 


general abilities of high school students. Standards available 
in Grades VII to XII. Time required for giving test, 30 
minutes; for marking 25 test papers, 1% hours. Price: $3.70 
per hundred; 95c per package of 25; sample copy, 10c. Manual 
of Directions, 15c. 


Nassau County Supplement to Hillegas Scale 


A sheet cortaining ten graded samples of English composi- 
tion, for use in marking compositions in Grades IV to XII. 
One sheet required for each examiner. Time for testing, 30 
minutes; for grading 25 papers, 2 hours. Price: 10c each. 


National Intelligence Tests, Scale A 


This series of five tests was prepared by a committee of 
psychologists working for the National Research Council. It 
is an excellent adaptation of tests developed by many different 
experimenters. Standard scores are available for Grades IV to 
VIIT. One booklet required for each pupil. Time necessary 
for giving test, 45 minutes; for scoring 25 test papers, 2 hours. 
Price: $5.30 per hundred; $1.35 per package of 25; sample 
copy, 10c. Manual of Directions, 25c. 


Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test 


An ingenious test consisting almost entirely of pictures, 
for use in kindergarten and first and second grades. <An 
excellent aid in classifying primary children. One sixteen- 
page booklet required for each pupil. Time necessary for 
testing, approximately 30 minutes; for marking 25 test book- 
lets, 2 hours. Price: $5.90 per hundred; $1.50 per package of 
25; sample copy, 10c. 


Rugg-Clark Standardized Tests in First Year Algebra 


A series of fourteen speed tests, printed in two booklets, 
the first containing Tests 1-9, inelusive (primarily for first 
semester), and the second, Tests 10-14, inelusive (for second 
semester). One copy of each booklet required for each pupil. 
Tentative standard seores and instructions for administering 
tests printed on class record sheet. Approximate time required 
for tests in first booklet, forty minutes; for those in second 
booklet, one hour. Two hours necessary for seoring 25 tests. 
Price: $8.25 per hundred (both parts); $2.10 per package of 
25 (both parts); sample copies, 15c. 


Stone Reasoning Test 


A sheet containing twelve reasoning problems in arithmetic 
graduated in difficulty and suitable for Grades V to VIII. One 
sheet required for each pupil in the Jargest class to be tested. 
The same sheet may be used repeatedly. Standard seores 
available Time required for giving test, 20 minutes; for 


scoring 25 papers, 1 hour. Price: 45¢ per hundred; 15Sc per 
package of 25; sample copy, 2c. Manual of Directions, 70c. 


Terman Group Test of Mental Ability 


\n examination composed of ten tests especially selected 

ng high school pupils. For use in Grades VII to 

XII and with college freshmen. Standards are available. One 

booklet required for each pupil. Time necessary for adminis 

tering test, 35 minutes; for marking 25 papers, 2% hours. 

Price: $5.50 per hundred; $1.40 per package of 25; sample 
copy, 10c. 

(Continued on Page 202) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


School Costs 


Dr. George Howard, Director of School Organiza 


tion in the North Carolina State Department of Edu- 
cation, has recently prepared a mimeographed report 
on the per pupil cost of education in the various coun- 
ties of the state. The most striking things in this 
report are undoubtedly the wide differences between 
the counties in the amounts spent per child im average 
daily attendance. For administrative purposes, Swain 
in 1921-22 spent $3.44 per pupil, while Alleghany spent 
by 19 cents per pupil. For operation and maintenance, 


Edgecombe spent $6.06 per pupil, while Alleghany 


spent but 17 cents per pupil. For teaching and super 
vision, Durham county spent $43.07 per pupil, while 
jrunswick county spent only $14.43 per pupil. The 
average amount spent in the entire state for teaching 
and supervision was $25.20 per pupil, and for total 
current expenses, $28.43 per pupil 
Such data always raise questions in one's mind 
regarding the results obtained at these different prices. 
\re pupils in Swain county, for example, obtaining 
eighteen times as much value from their administrative 
organization as pupils in Alleghany receive from theirs ? 
Why should it cost more than thirty-five times as much 
Edgecombe as it 
\lleghanv? Do the 


teaching and supervision in Durham county result in 


per pupil to operate the schools in 


costs to operate the schools in 


three times as great progress per pupil as in Brunswick 
These questions demand definite answers 


Either some schools are wasting money or othérs are 


county ? 
not obtaining satisfactory results. We need all the data 
obtainable on these questions 

In connection with this study by Dr. Howard it is 


interesting to note the average per pupils cost of in- 


struction in the cities of the United States, as reported 


in a Digest prepared for the Chicago Associatio: 


Commerce by Professor N. B. Henry. 
cost of instruction for all cities over 300,000 po; 


The medi 


tion was $50.59 in elementary school and $105.85 in 


high school. It is unfortunate that the school acc 


in North Carolina do not provide adequately for 


separation of high and elementary school costs ; bu 


is significant that the per pupil cost for both hig! 
elementary school instruction in our most expe: 
county (Durham, $43.07) is decidedly lower tha: 
average for elementary instruction alone in the 

cities of our nation. It should be remembered i: 
connection, also, that the same type of instructior 
supervision costs less in cities than in towns an¢ 
lages. North Carolina’s best counties are not at 

ent providing the financial support her children des 
and her average provision is apparently less than 
as much as city pupils in other states enjoy.—M. | 


One Hundred Inspiring Words 


“The Pathfinder gives us,” says the North Ame: 
Teacher for October, “what it deems the one hw 
most inspiring words in the English language 

here they are: 


‘almighty, achievement, ambition, aspiration, b« 


ful, brave, chivalry, Christ, confidence, conquerer, 


secration, courage, dauntless, determination, dev 
earnestness, ecstacy, efficiency, enchantment, ente: 
ing, enthusiasm, eternal, exhilaration, exultation, 

fame, fervent, fortitude, friendship, gallantry, 

greatness, happiness, heroism, holiness, home, 

ideal, illustrious, immorality, indomitable , invi: 
joyous, justice, kindly, knowledge, liberty, life, 

loyalty, magnanimous, magnificent, majestic, man! 
mastery, mercy, mighty, mother, nobility, omnip 
ommniscience, patriotism, peace, peerless, queen|\ 
deemer, regal, rejoicing, revelation, righteousness, 
vation, seraphic, sovereign, truth, unflinching, va 
victory, virtue, will, youth, zeal’.” 

It will be noted that The Pathfinder omits thr: 
the seven cardinal virtues—prudence, temperanc: 
charity; one of the three categories of the ideal : 

goodness ; such of the moral sentiments as kind 
respect; and other words too numerous to mentior 
have been as inspiring as many of those in the 
going list—such, for example, as Aeaven, fre: 


Father, brotherhood. We wonder why some of t 


at least, should not find a place in Pathfinder’s “ha! 


fame” in preference to some that are there. 
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THE ENGLISH COLUMN 
HE FEBRUARY issue of this Journat will be 


devoted to a discussion of children’s interests in 
reading. By observations of children’s withdrawals 
of books from libraries and of their actual reading in 
public libraries in which there is wide choice, it is pos- 
sible to discover what books children read when left to 
Thus we may find out at least one 
Frequently 


their own devices. 
of the results of our literature teaching. 
the differences between hoped-for and actual results 
are unusually marked. It is one thing for the pupil 
to tell the teacher that he likes Julius Caesar; it is 
another for him to rush home to get hold of Altsheler’s 
“Guns of Bull Run.” 
azine who have had unusual experiences in the dis- 


If there are readers of this mag- 


covery of groups of books actually chosen by boys or 
girls and in which the choices were freely made, will 
they kindly communicate with A. M. Jordan, Chapel 
Hill, N. C.? 


THE FRENCH COLUMN 
Kk ’R THE FIRST time the University offered in 
summer session just ended a full academic quarter, 
with the expectation, fairly realized, that many teach- 
ers of the state would avail themselves of this greater 
opportunity to add to their equipment. 

lhe work in French was, in fact, planned primarily 
for teachers. It was-the intention to reach several 
ups: those who had not completed the elementary 
work in French prescribed for the first five quarters 

f the college course ; those who might be interested in 
questions of method; and those who desired to pursue 
courses of such character as to be credited toward an 
advanced degree. 

For the first group, the elementary courses were 
irranged so that, by meeting two hours daily, the work 
the whole first quarter of the regular session 

french 1) might be completed in the firm term of six 
weeks, and that of the second quarter (French 2) 

ilarly completed in the second term. 

The attempt is made to handle these summer school 

irses with the needs of the teacher constantly in 
mind : 


umed in the same courses as given in the regular 


a point of view essentially different from that 
sion. Limitations of content and purpose in the 
rious elementary courses and the individual prepara- 
n of students rendered certain other modifications 


sirable. Thus the so-called “Direct method” was 


thned and illustrated, but not consistently used in 
nstruction, as is done in the regular session. Special 
nsideration of methods in language teaching must 


form the subject @f separate courses offered in re- 
sponse to a demand that has not vet been made. 

The advance courses were unusually well attended. 
The department believes that one of the prime essen- 
tials in the preparation of a teacher is some knowledge 


of the history of his subject. Hence a course was 


offerec in French historical grammar, tracing the de- 
velopment of the language frem the Vulgar Latin of 
Although but 
one-half the time allotted to this course in the regular 


he Roman Empire to the present day. 


session was available, the material was so arranged as 
to cover all matters which could be of assistance to the 
teacher in and presenting modern 
The course carries with it credit 
toward an advanced degree to the extent of one full 
graduate course. 


understanding 
French grammar. 


An advanced course of perhaps more obvious imme- 


,diate utility to the teacher was given in French phon- 
etics. The theoretical material on French pronuncia- 


tion presented in lectures was supplemented by prac- 
tical exercises in personal conference with the pro- 
fessor. This course might be credited toward the 
bachelor’s degree, to the extent of one half course. 

A course was given for graduates and advanced 
undergraduates in the novel in French in the nine- 
teenth century, including romanticists, realists, natural- 
ists in brief survey, 


with assigned readings and indi- 
vidual reports by members of the class. It was in- 
tended to follow this in the second term with a course 
in contemporary novelists, but demands for ot\@-work 
necessitated the withdrawal of this announcement, for 
the present. 

A complete summary of the courses given is as 


follows: 

First term: sl (elementary ) 10 hours 
s3a (intermediate) 
s4a (intermediate ) 


week 
week 
weck 


5 hours 
5 hours 
s5a (advanced undergraduate ) 
5 hours 
s8 (advanced undergraduate : 
phonetics ) 
s19a (graduate and advanced 
undergraduate: novel in 
France in the nineteenth 
century) ° 
sl2la (graduate: Old French, 
historical grammar ) 
Second term: s2 (continuation of s1) 
s3b (continuation of s3a) 
s4b (continuation of s4a) 


week 
5 hours week 
5 hours 


week 


week 
week 


5 hours 
10 hours 
5 hours week 
5 hours week 
s5b (continuation of s5a)... 5 hours per week 
sl2lb (continuation of sl2la, 


reading of old texts)... 5 hours per week 


In conclusion, the department desires it to be borne 
in mind by all interested that it stands ready at all 
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times to consider requests for cousses other than those 
offered, and that it will endeavor to supply such wants 
in the future when ever the number of applicants is 
sufficient. 


H. D. LEARNED. 


THE SPANISH COLUMN =: 


Conducted By DR. S. E. LEAVITT 


HE NEW SCHOOL year has brought a number 

of changes in the Spanish staff of several of our 
colleges and schools, perhaps more than in previous 
years. 

All the teachers in the state who were acquainted 
with Professor Manuel Lopez of Trinity College will 
regret to learn that he has resigned to accept another 
position at Ohio Wesleyan. Mr. Frederick E. Stein- 
hauser, A.B. and A.M. of the University of Chicago 
has taken his place. 

Professor David Touriel of the North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women has forsaken teaching and is engaged 
in business in New York. Mr. Harold B. Stanton, a 
graduate of Dartmouth and recently instructor in 
languages at Rutgers College, will probably continue 
his work in Spanish, 

Miss Margaret G. Perry of Wilkesboro has been 
elected Professor of Spanish and Associate Professor 
of History at Greensboro College. During the past 
summer she attended the summer school at the Uni 
versity of Porto Rico. 

Miss Brewer of Savannah is teaching Spanish at 
High Point. 

Thomasville High School is offering Spanish for the 
first time this year and Miss Susie Myers has charge 
of the instruction. 

Mr. Andrews is no longer teaching Spanish at Trin- 
ity High School and Miss Catherine Pickard is taking 
his place. 

Miss Gladys S. Judd has given up her position at 
Aberdeen 
She attended the first summer session at the University 
of North Carolina 


Sanford High School to teach Spanish at 


A number of others teachers also took advantage of 
the summer courses offered by the University, among 
them Mrs. L. L. Wenhold of Salem College, Mr. Ed 
ward Crane of Broadway High School, Mrs. M. I 
Holland and Miss Charline Stamey 

Messrs 


Spanish staff of the University spent the summer in 


Pickens, McKnight and Stoudemire of the 


Spain and all returned with glowing reports of the 


hospitality and friendliness of the Spanish 


people 
Their most vivid impressions were of the corridas di 


toros. Apparently this feature of Spanish life will not 


die through lack of interest on the part of Americans 
The Spanish registration at the University numbers 
350, the largest in the history of the institution. 


THE MATHEMATICS COLUMN 


Conducted By E. T. BROWNE 
Department of Mathematics, University of North Carolina 


The advancement and perfection of mathematics are intimate! n 
nected with the prosperity of the State.—Napoleon I 


THE PARALLEL POSTULATE 
ion OUR study of Plane Geometry in 


school we recall that no attempt is there made to 
prove every statement. For example, there is no p 
“If equals be added to equ 
the sums will be equal,” or “only one straight line 
be drawn between two points,” etc. 


given of the following : 


Indeed, there wer 
laid down certain statements which were gene: 

accepted as true without proof. 
axioms. 


These were ca 
In addition to these so-called axioms, ther 
were other statements differing somewhat in natur 
from the axioms and also laid down without p: 
These were called postulates. The exact nature of 
difference between the axioms and postulates is not a! 
all clear from the textbooks, but we will agree that a: 
axiom is generally conceded to be true, while for the 
postulate the truth is perhaps not generally granted | 

is agreed to for the sake of argument. For example 
we might say, “It is not certain that such and su 
statement is true, but if you will grant me that 
such and such follows.” Such a statement we will 
a postulate. 

Among the postulates which were found in Euc! 
Elements there was no one which has aroused so n 
interest and discussion as the one which is state 
follows: “If a straight line meets two other stra 
lines so as to make the sum of the two interior an 
on one side of it less than two right angles, then t! 
straight lines if continually produced will meet on | 
Mathe: 
ticians are always loath to demand that there be gra: 
the truth of a statement which they believe to be 


side on which these angles are situated.” 


able of demonstration ; and as the particular staten 
had the semblance of one which might be logi 
deduced from results already obtained, for centu 
mathematicians of the higher calibre have exper 
much time and labor in the attempt to prove it. An 
those engaged in the arduous task were Ptolem 
\lexandria, Proclus of Athens, and centuries 

Wallis of Oxford, Bertrand of Geneva, and the g: 
French mathematicians, Legendre and Lagrange. 

in all cases the “proofs” of this propcsition were 


ically fallacious in that in each there was hidden s 
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icans assumption equivalent to the proposition which was 
being proved. It is said that the great Lagrange be- 
lieved at one time that he had found a solution of the 


problem and was presenting it before the institute. 


nbers 


Hardly had he begun, however, when he stopped 
abruptly, returned his memoir to his pocket and re- 
marked, “Gentlemen, I further 
thought to this.” It has never been known what his 


argument was, as he doubtless destroyed his manu- 


think I must give 


script, but evidently some flaw in it flashed on him as 
he began to read. 

The fact that men of such ability had expended their 
energies in vain in the attempt to prove this propo- 
sition led mathematicians to doubt if this postulate was 
really a logical consequence of Euclid’s earlier axioms 
and postulates. Among these was the Russian, Labat- 
schewsky, who conceived the idea of setting up a 
geometry in which he would incorporate all of Euclid’s 
previous axioms and postulates, but, instead of this one 
he would assume that through a given point a number 
of straight lines can be drawn parallel to a given line. 
This was in direct contradiction to Euclid’s postulate 
and he argued that if the latter were a logical conse- 
quence of the results already obtained, then in follow- 
ing out the results from this set of postulates he would 
necessarily become involved ultimately in a contra- 

iction. Strangely enough he deduced his results from 


+} 


ese postulates and built up an entire “Non-Euclidean 


Geometry” and not once did he reach a contradiction. 
It was then and not until then that mathematicians 
were convinced that the statement in Euclid’s book that 
has caused so much discussion was not capable of dem- 
onstration but was in fact a postulate. W. K. Clifford 
characterized it as “Euclid’s vicious assumption.” 
Since then geometries have been developed by Rie- 
mann, Bolyai and others without incorporating this 
vicious assumption and such geometries are as logically 
free from contradiction as Euclid’s own. 
called Non-Euclidean Geometries. 


These are 


Lately the theory of Einstein with its Non-Euclidean 
geometry has caused much alarm and many people have 
asked, “If Euclidean geometry is not trne, then what 
of the entire structure of higher mathematics which is 
built upon it as a foundation?” To the pure mathe- 
matician such a question has no meaning. To him 
Euclid’s postulate is nothing but a postulate, and if the 
postulate be granted then will follow all the results 
logically deducible therefrom. As to whether or not 
our mathematics is applicable to the measurement of 
our space depends on whether our space is Euclidean 
or Non-Euclidean, but the moment one raises that ques- 
tion, he ceases to be a pure mathematician and becomes 
an applied mathematician. Eucild’s geometry and all 
the structures of mathematics builded thereon will con- 
tinue to stand so long as the human mind continues to 
function as it does now. 


NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


THE COUNTY’S OBLIGATION 
N REORGANIZING the 


county-unit basis, the State Department of Edu- 


educational work on 
cation is bearing in mind the following formula 
of the county's obligation 
e county owes it as an obligation to the boys and 
to provide: 
\ standard élementary education for every boy 
and girl in the county. 
a. Eight months term. 
b. Competent teacher, teaching only one grade. 
c. Adequate teaching equipment. 
An accredited high school available to every boy 
and girl in the county. 
a. Four year course of study. 
b. Length of term—8 months. 


c. Four whole-time teachers, one of whom 


may be a teacher of vocational subjects 
d. Length of recitation periods—at least 4 
minutes. 


e. Fifteen units for graduation. 
f. Laboratory facilities for teaching science. 
g. Library of not fewer than 300 volumes. 
Standards from page eight—‘‘Standardization 
and Classification of Public High Schools 
of North Carolina.” 
1!1. A comfortable, sanitary building for every boy 
and girl in the county. 
IV. That the education of every boy and girl in the 
county be supported by all the taxable prop- 
erty in the county. 


HIGH SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1922-23 


Whole Time Teachers 


W hite 
White 


-Public 


-Private 


Total 


= 
ig] 
di to 
uals, 
were 
the 
‘ 
the 
hut 
2,105 
~ 
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Colored— Public 51 Total white average daily attendance 
Colored— Private 91 Total colored average daily attendance —........... 2.375 firs 
Arl 
Total Total 
d sch 
Total white teachers 2,304 Graduates _ 
Total colored teachers 142 
White—Public 5.795 rati 
Total 2,446 ; 
anc 
Total spe 
Part Time Teachers get 
Colored—Public 92 
Colored—Private ......... . 218 
White—Private 154 che 
all 
Total 48 Total 
lotal number white graduates 6,539 
Colored—Public 28 Total number colored graduates 310 PL 
Colored—Private 
Total 
Total 80 2 
Total white teachers 408 Accredited High Schools sug 
Total colored teachers 80 Number accredited in 1923: be 
White tre 
Total 548 Colored 7 toy 
the 
Total number of teachers of all kinds 2,994 we ; 
lotal su 
Enrollment lotal number accredited high schools: i 
White 
White—Pubh 50,044 Col sec 
4 
White—Private 4,983 or 
: ous 
Total 55,027 otal pai 
J. Henry Hicussiti 
Colored— Publi 1.477 — 
alg 
Colored— Private 2000 “HARDING” OAK AT EVERY SCHOOL 
; 477 HE STATE Forester is urging every schoo! oa) 
ota 3 
_— I the state to observe Arbor Day, November 2 
Total white enrollment 55.027 planting a memorial oak for the late President Hard m 
Total colored enrollment 3.477 In his last public utterance Mr. Harding stro: Wa 
endorsed the conservation policy of the govern: 
Total 58.504 ‘Saying that the development of the timber and ym 
natural resources must have in view the permar inc 
Average Daily Attendance well being of the country rather than of the inve ver 
. who are seeking wealth to enrich homes elsew! 
White— Publi 40,788 Speaking of Alaskan conditions which he had br: 
} . > 72 
White— Private 2/81 returned from investigating, he said: “It is better | 
destroy the defiant investor than to demolish a nati Sai 
Total 43,3 resource which needs only guarding against gree ~ 
Colored—Public 1224 remain a permanent asset of incalculable value.” 
Colored—-Privote 115] This will remain a cardinal principle in our pu an 
conservation policy for all time to come. ou 
otal 2.375 *Press Service, N. Geological Surwey Joseph Hyde Pratt. Dore 


Chapel Hill, N. ¢ Press Bulletom N« 
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The state law provides that “Friday following the 
first day of November of each year shall be known as 
Arbor Day, to be appropriately observed by the public 
schools.” What more appropriate action could any 
school take than planting a tree to the memory of our 
lamented President who lost his life in establishing 
rational conservation in our largest territory. 

An oak tree is suggested because it typifies strength 
and true worth. It is long lived, and though some 
species are of slow growth, they are beautiful and alto- 
gether the most satisfactory trees for such purpose. 
White oak should be planted when possible but swamp 
chestnut oak (in the east), willow oak, and red oak will 
all make excellent memorial trees. 


PLANTING THE HARDING MEMORIAL OAK* 


ANY NORTH Carolina schools are arranging 
M to plant an oak tree on Arbor Day, November 
2, as a memorial to the late Warren G. Harding. It is 
suggested that in the case of city schools the tree may 
be best secured at a nearby nursery. Nursery grown 
trees are apt to have good root systems and well shaped 
tops and will therefore stand the moving better than 
the wild trees. Instructions for pruning, planting and 
subsequent care can be secured along with the tree. 

In country districts and in many small towns nursery 
stock is not available and the school authorities must 
secure the memorial tree for planting from the woods 
or fields. It is for such cases, by far the most numer- 
ous, that the following brief directions have been pre- 
pared by the State Forester for use of school officials: 

1. If possible have an experienced person select and 
dig the tree. 

2. Choose white oak, red oak, willow oak, water 
oak, swamp chestnut oak or live oak. 

3. Select straight thrifty rather small trees growing 
m the open, from along roadsides, old fields or other 
waste places, not from the thick woods. 

4. Save as full a root system as possible; at least 
one foot in length each way from the trunk for each 
inch in diameter of the stem. The smaller roots are 
very important. 

Severe topping is not advisable; prune the side 
branches back half way to the stem. 

Never let the roots get dry. Cover with a wet 
sack while being transported and heel in if waiting 
several hours or over night. 

/. Have the hole ready, sufficiently wide and deep, 
and substitute some rich surface soil for the clay taken 


s Service, N. C. Geological Survey, Joseph Hyde Pratt, Director, 
mepel Hill, N. C. Press Builetin No 263. 


8. Plant the tree one or two inches deeper than it 
grew formerly. Let the fine earth settle all around the 
roots. Press the earth with the foot as the filling pro- 
gresses and finally tramp the earth hard around the 
tree. 

9. A large tree should be stalked before the leaves 
come out next spring. 

10. Should a drought occur during the following 
spring Or summer, one or more profuse waterings will 
become necessary. 


THE PICAYUNE 


HE PICAYUNE is the title of a school paper 

recently published by W. D. Cox, Superintendent 
of schools for Currituck County. It is brim full of 
news and information about the county and its schools. 
It is published for the purpose of “promoting codper- 
ation in the public welfare of Currituck County, espe- 
cially in the develop:aent of its schools.” The con- 
tents of the first number are judiciously selected, and 
the articles are well written, brief, and to the point. 
No better county school paper has reached the desk of 
the Editor of this JourNaL in many a day. The larger 
and wealthier counties would do well to follow Cur- 
rituck’s example in giving to the people of the State 
the important facts about their educational systems— 
their resources, their opportunities, their plans and 
policies for the development of their schools. The pub- 
lishing of the first number of the Picayune was made 
possible through the generosity of Mr. Joseph P. 
Knapp, who has given generously of his time and his 
money in other ways in promoting the educational in- 
terests in the county. Here’s hoping that Superin- 
tendent Cox may find a way to carry out his plan of 
publishing his paper monthly. A little money thus 
invested will yield an incalculable return. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS 
i ie DISTRICT meetings of the North Carolina 
I 


=ducation Association so far held have been 
most successful. There were 1,300 in attendance at 
Asheville, 1,000 at Greensboro, and 1,500 at Charlotte. 
Three other meetings are yet to be held. These will 
no doubt be as well attended as the first three. The 
success of the plan has already been established, and 
what was looked upon as an experiment will no doubt 
be continued as a regular policy of the Association. 
The annual State meeting will be held in Winston- 
Salem in March and not at Thanksgiving which has 
been the usual time of meeting for several years past. 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 
AND COLLEGE 


Ree cea OF accredited high schvols will no 
longer be admitted automatically to higher insti- 


tutions of learning of Kansas, if the recommendation 
is adopted recently made by the Kansas State Board of 
Administration. 

This recommendation forms a part of a constructive 
educational program planned for Kansas’ institutions 
of higher learning by a commission under the direction 
of the Commissioner of Education. Dr. George F. Zook, 
specialist in higher education of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior, served as shair 
man of the commission. 

The commission's report followed an extensive sur 
vey of the educational institutions, and is made avail 
able for distribution by the Department of the Interior 
as Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1923, No. 40. 

Objection to the automatic admission of high school 
graduates to the freshman class of higher institutions 


is based on the insufficient preparation often received 


PURPOSE 


HE EDUCATIONAL Achievement Chart is a 


device tor interpreting graphically the mean- 
ings ot the scores obtained by the use of 
standard educational tests Although designed to serve 
as a pictorial record Of an individual pupils scores im 
various tests, the chart may be used equally well as a 
+} 


graphic representation of the average scores made by 


an entire class. It will usually be advisable to chart 
the median scores of the entire class befor preparing 
the charts for the individual members The chart 
showing the median scores will suggest to the observers 
the general needs of the class as a whole, while the 


duals charts ill suggest the ed: tional 1 
mawvidual cnart Will uggest the ¢ need 


of each particular pupil. 


Use 
In order to secure permanency of record, each score 
should first be recorded with ink wm the ht t t 
thermometer representing the test concerned The 
} } 
recor score uu Lier repres ed «a 


eourse tor which the score represented s normal 


Not many pupils will be found to have equal abili 
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EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT CHARTS 


advancement in the elementary schoo! 


for the type of education selected, inadequate prepara- 
tion being due to poor choice of courses from the 
variety of electives offered in the high schools. <A hig! 
school course selected at random cannot prepare equally 
well for university, college, or normal school.—l’. § 
Bureau of Education Press Notice. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS THIS FALL 


The next annual meeting of the Commission 
Accredited Schools of the Southern States will be ‘icld 
in Richmond, Virginia, December 4th and 5th, 1923, 
according to the announcement recently sent out by D: 
Joseph Roemer, Secretary. 

The annual meeting of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States will be 
held in Richmond, Virginia, December 5th and 61! 

Dr. Thomas Alexander, Secretary of the Sout 
\ssociation of Teacher Training Institutions, 
nounces that the next meeting of the Associatio: 
be held in Nashville, Tennessee, November 8, 9, and | 


ties in all subjects. One who in most fields s 
hith-grade ability may yet show seventh-grade 
in one direction and third-grade ability in another 
discover such lack of symmetry in development 
ot the important uses of such a graphic record. 
charts of the individual pupils should be filed a 
betically for future reference,—especially for 
parison with similar charts to be made from mea 
ments of the same pupils taken a year later. 
TESTs 

The tests represented on this chart were 
because they measure quality and power rather 
mere quantity or speed in the subjects concerned. 
eral thermometers are left without a scale in orde: 
other tests than those selected may be used 
lesired. The Bureau of Educational Research 
University of North Carolina will be glad to 


vw necessary data tor charting other tests ir 


metic, Ienghsh, Handwriting, Geography, Intell 
Reading. Materials and directions for mak 


purchased at cost from the same 


Educational Achievement Charts. 


eacl Special discounts allowed on orders f 
hundred or more copies when accompanied by 
Please specify whether the Eight-Grade School | 


or the Seven-Grade School Edition is desired. 
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POWER IN ARITHMETIC O 


EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT CHART 


SEV EN-GRADE-SCHOOL EDITION 
Prepared and Distributed by M. R. Trabue, Director of the Bureau of Educational Research, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


-ECTIONS: Becord the pupil "s score in the bulb of the thermometer re presenting the test used. Then draw a red line 
em of the thermometer to indicate the size of the acore. The achool-grade divisions assume that each year in a seven 
mentary school is equal to one and one-seventh years in an eight-grade clementary school. The tests indicated are as 


T. Seale values on Thorndike—MeCal! Reading Scales. ° Buckingham Scale of Reasoning Problems. 
Thorndike Hand~riting Scale. 
25 word, H—AF list, Buckingham—Ayres Seale. 


Hillegas English Composition Seale. 
Woody Arithmetic Scaies, Series B. x Mentimeters. 
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A SELECT LIST OF STANDARD TESTS 


(Continued from Page 193) 
The Thorndike Scale for Handwriting 


A sheet of handwriting samples arranged in order of 
quality from poor to excellent. Several styles of writing 
appear at each step on the scale. One sheet required for each 
examiner. Standard scores appear on the seales themselves. 
Time for giving test, 3 minutes; for scoring 25 specimens, 30 
minutes. Price: 15¢ per copy. 


Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge 


A four-page test, consisting of one hundred increasingly 
difficult words, each followed by five response words. Average 
scores available for Grades IV to IX. One blank required for 
euch pupil to be tested. Time necessary for testirg, 30 min 


utes (estimated); for seoring 25 papers, 1% hours. Price: 
$1.60 per hundred; 45c per package of 25; sample copy, 5c. 


Thorndike-McCall Reading Scales 


An eight-page booklet containing paragraphs and questions 
about their contents. The questions and paragraphs increase 
in difficulty from the beginning to the end. There are several 
equivalent forms of this scale, making it possible to repeat 
the test whenever necessary. Excellent list of comparative 
seores available. One test booklet required for each pupil 
tested. Time required for administering test, 35 minutes; for 
marking 25 test papers, 24% hours. Price: §2.00 per hundred; 
55c per package of 25; sample copy, 5c. Manual of Direc- 
tions, 10c each. 


Trabue Language Scales 


A sheet containing ten incomplete English sentences, care 
fully graduated in difficulty from very easy to very hard. 
For testing classes from Grade II to Grade XII. One sheet 
required for each pupil. Excellent list of scores available for 
comparison. Time necessary for administering, 10 minutes; 
for scoring 25 papers, 45 minutes. Price: 50c per hundred; 
15¢ per package of 25; sample copy, 5c. Key for Scales B and 
C, 20c. 


Van Wagenen American History Scales 


Three separate tests: information, thought, and character 
judgment. Time required for giving one test, 45 minutes; for 
scoring 25 papers, 3 hours. Be sure to indicate which test is 
desired Price: Each scale, $1.35 per hundred; 35c per pack- 
age of 25; sample set of one copy of each scale, 15c. Manual 
of Directions, 96c. 


Woody Arithmetic Scales, Series B 


A four-page test in the fundamental operations of arith 
metic, one page for addition, one for subtraction, ete Prob 
lems on each page graduated in difficulty from easy to hard. 
Excellent list of scores for comparison, Grades II to VIII 
One blank required for each pupil tested. Time required for 
administering test, 45 minutes; for marking 25 test papers, 2 
hours. Price: $1.60 per hundred; 45c per package of 25; 
sample copy, Sc. Manual vf Directions, 65c each. 

The Bureau of Educational Research asks the coéperation of 
high school and college teachers of English in the standardiza 
tion of a new test in English prose There are in the test 
booklet thirty prose paragraphs, each in three versions. The 


student is asked to choose and record his judgment as to the 
best version and the poorest version in each case. Two class 
periods may be given to the making of these judgments, or 
the test may be assigned as home work. Test booklets and 
record blanks will be supplied free of charge by the Bureau 
of Educational Research, provided the record sheets are 
returned with complete reports of the student’s judgments. 

If you wish to coéperate in this project, notify Ada B. Viele, 
Assistant in Bureau of Educational Research, Chapel Hill, N. 
C. Please indicate the total rumber of pupils in each grade 
to which you wish to apply the test, and also the number of 
students in the largest recitation section. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION WEEK 
percep EDUCATION Week is to be ob- 


served this year beginning November 18th. Ii 
you have not received literature on the subject, write to 
the Secretary of the National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., and ask that it be sent to | 
I.very school in North Carolina should by all means 
plan in advance its special program for the week and 
let nothing interfere with the appropriate observance 
of the occasion. 

The program for the week is, in brief outline, as 
follows: 
For God and Country 


Sunday, November 18, 1923 
1. Education in the home. 
2. Education in the school. 
3. Education in the church. 
Slogan—A Godly nation cannot fail. 


American Constitution Day 


Monday, November 19, 1923 
l. Life, liberty and justice. 
2. How the Constitution guarantees these. 
3. Revolutionists and Radicals a menace to these guarante: 
4. Security and Opportunity. 
Slogans—Baliots not bullets; visit the schools today. 


Patriotism Day 
Tuesday, November 20, 1923 
The flag—the emblem of the nation. 
Help the immigrants and aliens to become American 
Take an active interest in governmental affairs. 
Music’s influence upon a nation. 
Slogans—I istt the schools today—America First 


School and Teacher Day 
Wednesday, November 21, 1923 
The necessity of schools. 
The teacher as a nation builder 
The school influence on the coming generation 
The school as a productive institution 
School needs in the community 
Slogans—l'isit the schools today—Better trained and |! 
paid teachers, more adequate buildings. 
(Continued on Page 204) 
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EnciisH For Boys aNp Men. By Homer J. Smith, Assistant 
Professor of Trade and Industrial Education, University 
of Minnesota. Ginn and Company, New York, 1923; pp. 
330; price, $1.40. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the author has accom- 
plished his purpose: to motivate English for boys and 
men who are already at work and who need “facility 
in the language of their callings and trades.” He has 
been able to do this because he has understood and met 
the actual needs of the groups for whom he is writing. 

The book has a number of outstanding features: 

The choice of subject matter is excellent: words, 
sentences, paragraphs, and letters concern the work and 
lives of men engaged in trades and commercial 
activities. 

The author stresses oral English, insisting upon 
ability to be able to tell exactly how an air-brake or a 
drawbridge or a steam whistle works. 

The selections from literature are well chosen be- 
cause they tend to make the workman conscious of the 
dignity of labor and his place among his fellow citizens. 

Through excellent full-page motivation notes the stu- 
dent is made conscious of the power that comes from 
the use of correct, simple, and effective English. 

The phraseology is especially attractive to the par- 
ticular type of student that the author wishes to reach: 
manufacture of speech, materials for building a sen- 
tence, power of spoken English. 

The appendix has a store of reference material valu- 
able to both student and teacher. 

In a word, English for Boys and Men, is well plan- 
ned, and is rich in material that will interest and appeal 
to boys and men otherwise uninterested in the value of 
effective -speech. It is a worthwhile book for any 
teacher of English because it shows the possibilities of 
the psychological approach.—Ipa GorpNeEr. 

Supervisep Stupy 1x Enoiisn for High School Grades by A. 
Laura McGregor. The Macmillan Company, New York, pp. 
220 
in the preface the author states that the purpose of 

the book is “to illustrate a technique for the treatment 

of the English lesson in junior high schools where the 
lengthened périod of sixty, seventy, or eighty minutes 
evails.” 

Hall-Quest, who writes the Introduction, thinks that 

most imperative need in the development of super- 

ed study is perfecting a technique of supervision in 
several subjects. He states, further that Miss 

McGregor has made a helpful beginning in developing 

a technique for the supervision of English; he com- 

mends to our especial attention her technique in the 

supervision of literature study. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Chapters III-VI consist entirely of type lessons that 
illustrate concretely the application of the supervised 
study method to the various branches of English. 

The technique developed in these type lessons has, 
in the reviewer's opinion, four excellent points: 1. 
Recognition of the factors of study (recognition of the 
problem, collection of data, organization of ideas, form- 
ulation of judgments, application or testing of ideas, 
memorizing, and individual initiative). 2. Recognition 
of individual differences. (Each assignment provides 
for the minimum, average, and maximum ability of the 
group.) 3. Special treatment of the four branches of 
study—oral English, literature, composition, and gram- 
mar. 4. Provision for drill in order that special kinds 
of skill may be acquired. 

Miss McGregor is an English teacher of experience. 
She has used her own plans with success in the Wash- 
ington Junior High School, Rochester, N. Y. Any 
teacher of English will find these plans quite helpful 
whether she is using the supervised study method or 
not. In many cases the plans can be used verbatim; in 
other cases adaptation to class needs will be necessary. 
This book will be an excellent addition to an English 
teacher’s library of professional books.—Ipa GorpNeEr. 


Tue Community ANp Its Hicu Scuoor. By Paul E. Belting, 
Department of Education, University of Illinois. Cloth. 
371 pages. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

The author of this book has had experience in the 
conduct of high school work, and also in instructing 
prospective teachers and principals of high schools. 
The book begins with a description of the significance 
in education of certain important changes that have 
taken place in society. It points out how the high 
school may adjust itself to meet these changed con- 
ditions. Among the topics of immediate interest to 
those engaged in secondary education the author dis- 
cusses the school board, the chief executive officer of 
the board, the teacher, the high school principal, the 
dean of girls, high school records and marks. An 
exceptionally valuable chapter treats of means for im- 
proving educational and professional positions of high 
school teachers in service. 

The author’s experience in connection with secondary 
schools is to be traced through chapters upon pupil 
participation in high school control, the extra-curri- 
cular activities of the high school, the development of 
the high school spirit as a factor in supervision. The 
whole book is of exceptional service to students of 
education and to teachers who wish to become more 
familiar with effective means of realizing the purpose 
of secondary education in modern life. 
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Intropuction to Economics. By Thames R. Williamson 
Cloth. Illustrated. 538 pages. D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

This book is free from the defects that often render 
economic textbooks unsuitable for young students. 
The language is simple and non-technical, the examples 
concrete and familiar to youth. The subject matter is 
practical rather than theoretical. The book is divided 
into four parts. Part I traces the development of 
American industry and supplies the necessary back- 
ground. Part II is devoted to the analysis of Ameri- 
can industry. It discusses the theory of value and dis- 
tribution in terms that beginning students can readily 
understand. Part III deals with the reform of Ameri- 
can industry. There are chapters on labor programs, 
coéperation, and socialism. Part IV discusses indus- 
trial problems, including industrial relations, labor leg- 
The book is fully illustrated 


with pictures, charts, and diagrams that aid in the 


islation, and monopoly. 


understanding of the discussion 


Movrt Boat Butcoine ror Be By John W. Cavileer. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis 


1923. Price, $1.35 net 


This is a manual on the construction and designing 
of several ty pes olf m del sail and electrically propelled 
designed to assist in one of the most 
popular of manual training projects for boys. Excel 
lent drawings and illustrations show the details of 
construction of both model sailing yatchts and model 
power! boats 

The table of contents includes the following Intro 
duction. Chapter [—Tools and Materials. Chapter 
Il—Stern Wheel Boat, Rubber Band Drive. Chapter 
( hapte r I\ Model 
Speed Motor Boat Chapter \ The 36-inch Cruiser 
Type Motor Boat Chapter Vi 
low Draft Motor Boat. Chapter VII—The Sailing 
Yachts a—The 24-inch Sharpie or Yacht hb—The 


30-inch Model Yacht. c—The Making of a 36-inc! 


IT] The Construction of Hulls 


-inel \i ode} Shal 


in vour Cotton Duck 
Window Shades 
you want 
QUALITY - SERVICE 
PRICE 


Write today to the 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind 


P.S.— We Make the Roller and Folding S*yles 


Model Yacht. Chapter VIII—Sailing a Model Yacht. 
The Flat Bottom Skiff. 

What a delight this book will be to the thousands of 
American boys who have tried their hand at making 


and sailing “play boats ;” what a challenge it wil! be 
to thousands of others who have not yet experienced 
the thrill that comes when one launches the first craft 
of his own design and construction and finds tl 


will really sail! 


The book is simple, accurate, and specific in its 


details and directions. Almost any boy of the wy 


grammar grades can build the models and, after a 


little practice, make a good job of it. No more att: 
tive book for boys who are interested in construc 


things with their hands has recently come to the 


writer's attention. —N. W. W. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION WEEK 


(Continued from Page 202) 


Illiteracy Day 
Thursday, November 22, 1923 
1. Ulliteracy—a menace to our nation 
2. An American's duty toward the uneducated. 
3. Let every citizen teach one illiterate 
Slogans—No illiteracy by 1927—It can be done. Vis 
schools today 
Community Day 
Friday, November 23, 1923 
1. Equality of opportunity in education for every Ame: 
boy and girl. 


Rural schools—City schools—Colleges 


w 


A public library for every community 
4. Children today—Citizens tomorrow 


Slogans—lIisit the schools today 
children 


An equal chance 


1 square deal for the country boy and girl 


Physical Education Day 
Saturday, November 24, 1923 
1. Playgrounds 
2. Physical education and hygiene 
3. The great out of doors 
4. The country’s need in conservation and developme 


forests, soil, roads, and other resources 


Slogans sick body makes a st mind—Playqrow 
per per {thictes all 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


DUCK SHADES 


Write us for catalogue. prices 
and FREE SHADE | 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IXDIANA 


We make various styles of i 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
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I be On Approval 


McConnell’s Combination Service, Set No. 14 
40 pages, 44 x 32 inches 

Price, with adjustable steel stand........................$29.50 

McConnell’s Geography and United States 

History, Set No. 3 

42 pages, 44 x 32 inches 

Price, with adjustable steel stand 

The following sets of Maps are edited by: 

R. M. Tryon, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 

A. G. Terry, Ph.D., Northwestern University. 

C. L. Grose, Ph.D., Northwestern University. 

E. Lauer, M.A., Northwestern University. 


McConnell’s Ancient History, Set. No. 4 


40 pages, 44 x 32 inches 


$38.00 


Price, with adjustable steel stand $38.00 


Send immediately for what you need. 
tory they can be returned at our expense. 
Any of the above sets on wall bracket, $5.00 extra. 


McConnell School Map Co. 


213 Institute Place, 


McConnell’s Medieval and Modern History, 
Set No. 5 
42 pages, 44 x 32 inches 
Price, with adjustable steel stand_.......................$38.00 
McConnell’s Ancient History, Set No. 24 
40 pages, 52 x 40 inches 
Price, with adjustable steel stand............ ..... $58.00 


McConnell’s Medieval and Modern History, 
Set No. 25 
42 pages, 52 x 40 inches 
Price, with adjustable steel stand............ $58.00 
McConnell’s Early European History, 
Set No. 26 
42 pages, 52 x 40 inches 


Price, with adjustable steel stand $58.00 


Transportation charges prepaid. If not satisfae- 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


New words 


igrimoto paravane verhead 
Flag Day soviet 


askari 


Is This Storchouse of 
Write for a sample page 


2700 pages 

6000 illustrations 

407,000 words & phrases 

Gazetteer & Biographical Dictionary 


Thousands of Them Spelled, 


Pronounced, and Defined in 


The “Supreme 
GET THE BEST 
HERE ARE A FEW SAMPLES 


New words 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Authority” 


camp-fire girl 
1crial cascade 
gravure “sthonia 
stery ship ’. boat 
rabar junior college 


tformation Serving You? 


f the New Words, specimen of Regular and India Papers, Fret 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
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WORLD SHORTHAND CHAMPIONSHIP 


In the shorthand contest held by the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association at Chicago, August 20, 
“s new record was made at the 200 words a niinute speed, in which Mr. Charles L. Swem made only two 
errors.” 

Mr. Swem also won the world’s championship with the highest average on the 200, the 240 and the 280 
words a minute tests. 

he official figures for the qualifying contestants on the three championship tests were as follows: 

Five Minute Dictation at 
200 Words 240 Words 280 Words 


Name a Minute a Minute a Minute Total Average 
No. Errors No. Errors No. Errors Errors Accuracy 
*Charies L. Swem 2 18 9 29 99.19% 
*Alhbert Schneider 7 14 24 45 98.74 
*Martin J. Dupraw 8 15 23 46 98.71 
Solomon Powsner 9 24 54 87 97.57 
FE. A. Reilender 23 46 51 110 96.93 
Alice Mengelkoch 11 34 68 113 96.85 
Neale Ranson 0 49 5 120 96.68 
Notr The names marked with stars are writers of Gregg Shorthand Mr. Swem was for cight years 
versonal stenographer to President Wilson Mr. Schneider and Mr. Dupraw are graduates of the New 
ork City High School of Commerce 
Send for complete report of the Speed Contest Committee 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


The Seeman Printery Incorporated 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Complete printing house with 
modern equipment, and a per- 
sonnel of high grade craftsmen, 
insuring prompt and intelligent 
handling of your orders whether 
they be large or small. 
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Give Your Pupils a Chance 


Thousands of teachers are placing our Out- 
lines for Home Study in the hands of their 
pupils and thereby greatly increasing the 
number of promotions in their classes 


Pupils gladly buy them when given 
a chance to do so 


* 

Constantly revised, these pamphlets give an accu 
rate up-to-date summary of the important facts in 
the various branches. American, Ancient, Medieval 
and Modern History, The Great War, Arithmetic, 
Botany, Business Forms, Geography, Grammar, 
Physics, Physiology. Price of Outlines, 20 Cents 
each; liberal discount if ten or more are ordered. 


Send 15 Cents for Sample Copy 


Maps in pads of 50 of one kind of all Continents, 
the United States and its Sections and Possessions. 


Price 38 cents each pad. 


Jennings Publishing Co., Inc. 


Box 17, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE LOHR-LATSHAW LATIN FORM 
TEST FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Science of 
Everyday Life 


By Edgar F. Van Buskirk 
and Edith L. Smith 


This is the first book to be built on the topic- 
project-problem plan which has proved so 
successful in practice. 


The problems throughout the book are thor- 
oughly workable, all having been tested in 
class. The teaching equipment is unusually 
adequate. The basis is Everyday needs. 

The wide use of this book as the basal text 
for the introductory science course in Junior 
and Senior High Schools demonstrates that 
it has solved the problem of providing the 
right text for this important subject. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


75 cents. 


Scientific in Construction—Practical in Application 
The Best Latin Form Test Now Available 


It measures the Pupil’s Progress and Achievement more accu- 
rately than any other Latin Form Test. 


It represents more nearly than any other Latin Test what the Sec- 
ondary Schools are actually doing in the teaching of Latin Forms. 


Complete Booklet of 47 pages will be sent postpaid on receipt of 


ADDRESS 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 


The Magazine “Education” 


Monthly Except July and August 
FRANK HERBERT PALMER, A. M., Editor 


The oldest of American high class educational monthly magazines. In addition to its extensive circulation in the 
UNITED STATES, it now has regular yearly subseribers in the following: 


FOREIGN LANDS 


Canada, England, China, Japan, India, Belgium, - 
Hungary, Serbia, Syria, Africa, New South Wales, = 
Russia, British West Indies New Zealand, Brazil, Mexico, 4 
Philippine Islands, Sweden, Ceylon, Hawaiian Islands, 
Argentine Republic, Poland, Straits Settements, Uruguay, ae 
British Columbia, Manchuria, Porto Rieo, Newfoundland. 
Vol. XLIV opens September, 1923—4 a year Foreign post, 40c Canadian post, 20: ; be 
‘* Has been one of my standbys since the fall of 1889.’’—Wm. H. Beebe, State Board of Education, Vermont aS 
‘*‘Among more than 200 educational journals in which we advertise, none is more highly regarded for its tex 
tual matter than EDUCATION,’'—J. O. Dillman, Kansas City, Mo. 
‘*A magazine which we much enjoy.’’—Sister Mary Evangela, Chicago, Il. 
‘*Of greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational theory.’’—President Faunes, Brown Uni 


versity 


N.B In a Club order for Edueation and other magazines, educational or otherwise, EDUCATION is 3.75 
Send us your periodical subscriptions. Lowest prices and prompt service guaranteed 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


\nnouncing the Publication of the 4 


THIRD REVISED EDITION 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS oe 
by 


AND WICKER 


In this third edition the plan of the book remains unchanged. Some chapters . . 
have been rewritten almost m their entirety: some have been divided and supple i 
mented, while in others the order of topics has been rearranged. In all cases an 
effort has been made to improve the phraseology, to simplify it where desirable, 
and to bring the facts and illustrations up to date z 
532 Pages Morite for information Price $1.68 
f 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago \tlanta Dallas San Francisco Pr 
ae 
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